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“FOREIGN AID: HOW MUCH AND HOW LONG?” 


DR. WITMAN: Good evening, friends. The President has just asked Congress to 
grant nearly $5 billion dollars for a foreign aid program, This is a lot of money 
anyway you look at it. There was a time when foreign policy was merely a matter of 
arranging the size of armies, building battleships, signing some treaties, and then 
hoping for the best. At least that is about what we citizens paid for. 

But things are different now. We think of foreign policy in terms of stan- 
dards of living, in terms of attitudes of men in other countries, and a dozen other 
subjects which we never before considered as a part of our foreign relations. Step 
by step economics has become a tool of the diplomat. 

So, we are back again to the President's request. Is $5 billion too much? 
What do we expect from such expenditures? Moreover, administrations and Congresses 
change, What may be a sound policy this year may not be so sound next year or five 
years from now. Should one Congress commit future Congresses to a specific program? 
These and many other questions are troubling Americans today. We're going to help 
you find an answer for yourself. 

Tonight we have to help do this two gentlemen who, I mst tell you in advance, 
do not agree or see eye to eye on this particular point and we will hear from each of 
them and for the remainder of the hour they will wrestle out this problem for our ears, 

First we will hear from Mr. James L. Wick who is Executive Publisher of the 
Washington newsletter, "Human Events." He recently led a group of editors in a tour 
of 15 countries in Europe and the Middle East and in the past three years he has made 
three visits to the Soviet Union, and in each of the last six years, he has visited 
most of the countries of Europe and the Middle East. He is active in Republican Party 
Affairs and is the author of "How NOT to Run for President: A Handbook for Republi- 
cans."" Mr, James L. Wick] 

MR. WICK: The Administration has proposed an appropriation of $).86 billion 
for foreign aid for the next fiscal year, I would cut this amount by 75% -- by ap- 
proximately $3.5 billion. The amount that would be left, roughly $1.25 billion, 
should be allocated to the Chinese National Government on Formosa, to South Korea, and 
to a couple of other trouble spots, such as South Vietnam, 

My first reason for favoring this 75% reduction is that such a cut would give 
every American taxpayer a cut in his personal income tax of 10%, I stress this 10% 
cut in every American's personal income tax as a means of dramatizing to every person 
in my listening audience how much the foreign aid that I consider unnecessary is cost- 
ing him. 

My second reason for cutting foreign aid by $3.5 billion is that we are injur- 
ing, not helping, our relations with the foreign countries that we think we are help- 
ing. To prove this point, I offer a quotation from Senator Mike Mansfield, Democrat 
of Montana, in an article printed in the March 2nd "U. S. News and World Report," 
Senator Mansfield quotes the Prime Minister of a Southeastern Asian country, who told 
him; "The improvement in the relations between your country and mine dates from the 
discontinuance, at my request, of your aid program," 

That Prime Minister has a strong point, There is more anti-American feeling 
today in almost every country we have helped than there was in 1948 when Marshall aid 
began, That's understandable. We are the rich uncle who has moved into the home of 
his poor nephew and is now telling him and his family how they should live. And on 
top of it all, forcing the poor relations every Saturday night to look at motion pic- 
tures bragging about how rich the domineering old fossil is. 

And now for the constructive part of my presentation. The underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world need capital and I want them to get it. I want their people to 
have the good things in life just as the American people have them, And I want the 
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underdeveloped countries to get their capital and retain their self-respect too, by 
which I mean they should get it the way the American people got their capital in the 
19th century, when this was an underdeveloped country, desperately in need of capital, 
The American people created a political climate favorable to private investment; in 
return British investors built many of the railroads and some of our other industries. 

In the late years of the 19th century, Great Britian was exporting 24% of its 
national income. If today the United States were doing the Same, we would be supply- 
ing $9 billion a year in capital to foreign countries. Since the end of World War II, 
the United States has demonstrated its willingness to invest abroad by sending bil- 
lions of dollars to Canada and Australia and a few other countries which have govern= 
ments favorable to private enterprise. 

But most of the countries that we are now asked to help operate under systems 
of socialism and semi-socialism that deaden personal freedom and individual initiative 
to a mh greater degree than can be offset by loans and grants from the United States. 
So I ask, why should the United States Treasury make up the deficiency caused by a 
country's unwillingness to adopt the methods of progress and freedom? 

DR. WITMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Wick. Now let's hear from Mr, Roosevelt, 
Congressman James Roosevelt, Democrat of California and son of the late President is a 
member of the House Committee on Education and Labor. He has served as secretary to 
the President of the United States and is a former chairman of the California Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee. During World War II he saw action with the Marine 
Corps in the Near East and Pacific Theatres, We're delighted to have you with us, Mr. 
Roosevelt! 

REP. ROOSEVELT: Foreign aid is a very poor way of saying that we Americans 
realize we must help build the strength of our allies if we are to win the battle 
against communism, In my opinion, if these monies were labelled "the anti-Communist 
fund" there would be little opposition to them and a much clearer understanding of the 
purposes and reasons for them, 

Russian Soviet foreign policy has shifted from an all-out effort through mili- 
tary encroachment to an emphasis on eccnomic and political means of penetrating and 
conquering the free world, The primary reason for this, of course, is the realization 
that an atomic or hydrogen bomb war would destroy communism as fast as it would de- 
stroy us. There can be no question that if they thought they could get away with it 
without retaliation, the emphasis would swing back to an all-out military effort. 

Therefore, our overseas aid, which is not primarily for the benefit of foreigners 
but primarily to help us as a part of the free world, mist include development of the 
military strength of our allies, Should there be military conflict anywhere; unlike 
Korea, the whole effort must never again rest upon the shoulders of American men and 
boys alone. 

The shift of Soviet tactics has provided us with a great new opportunity, be- 
cause in a contest between tyranny and freedom, the basic soundness of our way of 
life, our economic, political and psychological ground should have a clear advantage. 
Regimentation and force cannot stand, in my opinion, against the system of political 
freedom and an expandimg and growing economy. But just as once upon a time the growth 
of the United States only was possible because of the financial investment of the 
French and others in our expansion, so we should remember that it is only in fairly 
recent years that we have become a creditor rather than a debtor nation. We mst have 
faith in the building of free allies by some investment on our part in their immediate 

Te. 
we We should, therefore, be willing to say to those free countries who are willing 
to help themselves that America is in the fight for freedom to stay and that we are 
prepared to assist them in their own advance, economically and politically, toward 
freedom, ; Ass 

In other words, we want all men everywhere to realize their legitimate aspira~ 
tions for freedom and economic progress. We know we cannot stand alone against com- 
mnism and without the coming of age of our possible friends, we ourselves are doomed 
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to slavery. The program must be specific and it must be long range. It must fit 
into our economic abilities and it must not violate our basic constitutional pro- 
cesses, 

We are fighting an enemy who does not plan from day to day, but to whom a plan 
that takes in half a century is not only possible, but normal. Therefore, I am.in 
favor of granting to the President in this year's: legislation authority to make cer- 
tain advance commitments of economic development funds for a period not exceeding five 
years. The amount should be fixed by the Congress after examining the President's 
proposal, This should give to him the flexibility necessary to meet emergency situa- 
tions as they arise, Also, of course, there should be public announcement in order 
that our own American system can be fully understood, that appropriations for each 
year's expenditures must and should be reviewed by each Congress, 

I firmly believe that our dollars will be spent to prevent war and the need of 
American boys fighting overseas and to defeat the severe challenge of communistic 
philosophy aimed at seducing other peoples until they have surrounded us with a ring 
of unfriendly nations whose power and numbers would be overpowering. 

Just because there have been past mistakes, because there have been failures, 
because there are those who are not yet convinced of our sincerity, and because even 
in some spots, such as India, neutrality is the present course, does not mean that an 
anti-Communist program of American dollars spent abroad is not desirable but, indeed, 
in my opinion, it is vitally necessary, more vital than ever. 

If those who first experimented with the airplane, if those who first faced the 
disappointment and problems of developing the polio vaccine had given up when faced 
with heartbreaking failures, none of these and many other countless advances would have 
been achieved, But men with determination, with faith and with vision can and will 
conquer even the bitterest enemies and opponents, 

DR. WITMAN: Thank you. Well, gentlemen, you are not in agreement so we better 
begin seeing where the areas of disagreement are and what we can do in the way of try- 
ing to help our listeners solve these problems, J am going to ask Mr. Wick, first of 
all, to comment on Mr. Roosevelt's statement. 

MR. WICK: I'll start by saying that Mr. Roosevelt's speech sounded almost 
like Harry Hopkins during the war, talking to the American people about how we had to 
help Russia and, therefore, we had to ask Joe Stalin on what terms he would accept 
our help. Now it seems to me that here is a basic fallacy. Here are countries them- 
selves closer to Russia, closer to the enemy than we are, and they should be thinking 
in terms of what they can do and then, after that, we should be discussing with them, 
perhaps, how mich help we can give them, The problem here is that we have sold these 
countries the idea that they are primarily helping us -- not us primarily helping 
them -- and only until there is a change in that psychology willwe be able to persuade 
these countries abroad to do their part in defending themselves, 

REP. ROOSEVELT: Let me first say that I think perhaps Mr. Wick misreads my 
point, I don't think it is a question of us helping them or them helping us == it's 
a question of our helping each other to fight the common enemy of communism which would 

surround us and make slaves of all of us. Let me particularly point out that, in my 
opinion, the United States is not a domineering old fossil, as Mr. Wick has said, I 
taink that we have gone overboard == perhaps too much overboard -= in many specific 
instances, in trying to show our goodwill and show that we do not intend in any way to 
try to fasten our own ideas on those who we would want to help, in order that they can 
become our allies, I hope that is a principle that we will hold on to because Mr, Wick 
has criticised the fact that we have helped some whose political ideas -- I believe he 
called them socialism or semi-socialism -- are not exactly the same as ours, I think 

I would point out that I think that we never want to live in a world where we will only 
have to do with those who will follow our word and follow our examples to the minutest 
detail. That would be putting unto other countries exactly what the Russians would 
like to put upon us and, therefore, it seems to me that we must not at any time impose 
conditions which are not consonant with our own way of living and thinking, 
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DR. WITMAN: This reminds me of a discussion of the purposes of any aid pro- 
gram, What are we striving for in an aid program -~ whether it be through private 
aid or through public aid? Mr. Wick, I think it is incumbent on you at this point to 
tell us what the objectives of an aid program should be, since you apparently indi- 
cate we ought to have more stringent controls on the people we do aid, 

MR. WICK: On the contrary, I want each country free to adopt any economic 
system it wishes, but not to expect us to aid them insofar as their economics is con- 
cerned, unless there is a reasonable chance that it is done in the way that will do 
the most good to them and with a reasonable return of our money. For example, any 
country, as far as I am concerned, can adopt the socialist system if they wish to do 
so. But in the case of India, for example, India wants to adopt socialism and wants 
us to subsidize it. I have no objections to India adopting socialism, but I do object 
to India expecting us to subsidize their socialism when we know that their socialism 
is based upona program that will actually frustrate their attempt at economic develop- 
ment. 

REP. ROOSEVELT: Mr. Wick, just to bring the thing to issue, how do we know 
that their form of socialism will prevent them from reaching their full economic de- 
velopment? Maybe that's exactly what they need in India and don't you think they 
have the right to find out and to go forward under their own program -- and they are 
not asking us to underwrite it, as I understand it. They have, from time to time, 
made it very clear that they would like some assistance of a kind which is not in a 
typical investment. In other words, we are not putting our money here in order to get 
it back with interest in the form of pure financial interest. We are giving it to them 
in order that they may raise their standard of living and become a part of the free 
world, able to take care of themselves and it seems to me that all you are saying is 
that we should only put our money in places where we are going to get back dollar for 
dollar on a dollar basis, and I don't think that's feasible in the world in which we 
live. 

MR. WICK: India had General Motors and Ford Motor plants up until a short 
time ago. Those companies have withdrawn from India simply because the Indian Govern- 
ment put upon them such restrictions that they could not any longer do business in 
those countries. Why should we, then, send foreign capital to India to offset the 
losses that she has herself incurred by destroying two companies which would have em- 
ployed a large number of men and actually increased their standard of living? 

REP. ROOSEVELT: Mr. Wick, I think you brought out the point. There is no rea- 
son for us to send capital to India today. She doesn't want it. She does want the 
know-how of how to do a better job at farming, how to do a better job of developing 
her industrial way and know-how. But she does not want capital as of this moment, in 
the form that you are thinking of it. And, incidentally, I might add because I can't 
resist it at this point, maybe one of the reasons that they wouldn't let General Motors 
stay there is because under their form of government, they don't want General Motors to 
make a billion dollars a year of profit. They don't think that's good business in the 
human economy of things. 

MR. WICK: Well, a fellow named Henry Ford started with $28,000 and built an 
enterprise that today is worth probably $4 billion or $5 billion and the consequence 
of that enterprise was that the Ford Motor Company has built 30.million or 4O million 
motor cars and Henry Ford probably has done more to increase the standard of living of 
the world in general than almost any other man living in this century. The Indian 
Government has recently put into effect, or is about to put into effect, a ceiling upon 
personal incomes of $6,000. Put that into effect and there will be no chance for the 
Henry Fords, the Harvey Firestones, the Thomas Edisons and the F. W. Woolworths to build 
a standard of living ab the same speed that we did it in this country. 

DR. WITMAN: In our discussion we have made two or three points which I think we 
should recognize at this stage. We have said that there are certain objectives which 
an aid program should achieve and some of those are the full economic development of 
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the recipient country, an adequate and appropriate economic return for the United 
States and to strengthen the free world -- strengthening the free world for the de- | 
velopment of free institutions in the recipient countries and presumably holding the | 
bond of freedom among those nations which are allied with us, The second thing we 
were talking about, I believe, was that we were discussing the kinds of aid and we 
said that some of this aid should be financial aid -- grants of assistance in a 
variety of ways. We also referred obliquely, I believe, to technical assistance and 
there was some discussion on private assistance as a means by which this aid could 
and perhaps should better be granted, At least Mr. Wick thought this was the better 
way. Mr. Roosevelt was not in agreement. Now, I'm going to take the liberty of ask- 
ing a question at this stage and my question is this: It seems to me, if I remember 
correctly, that we have granted since our aid program has been in operation in this 
country, some $55 billion in foreign aid, Now, is our position any better as a result 
of that? Have we really strengthened the position of the United States in our re- 
lationships with the rest of the world? I think probably the burden falls on Mr, 
Roosevelt on that, so I'll toss it to him to start with, | 

REP, ROOSEVELT: Dr. Witman, before I answer you, may I make one comment about / 
Mr. Wick's last statement? | 

DR. WITMAN: Please do. 

REP, ROOSEVELT: The reason I want to go back to it is because I believe Mr, 
Wick might have left the impression that I preferred the way they were doing things 
in India and the feeling that they were put upon the right to make income as against 
our own way of development. I don't think that's the issue at all, I prefer our way 
of doing it and I am not talking about our ability to send them investment dollars, I 
am talking about our ability to give them encouragement in the know-how of doing things 
as we have found it to work, and then let them adopt it and do it their own way, any way 
they want to do it, That's up to them -- that's their responsbility. And I think 
that's quite different from forcing this -- our system -- on them or having them force 
it upon us. Now, Dr, Witman, as far as ycur question’is concerned, I believe very 
firmly that there are many different kinds of aid and that in some instances our aid 
has not succeeded in making us particularly popular. But there can be no question in 
my mind that our aid to Italy, for instance, has -- while it may not have made us 
popular with certain groups of Italians -- it nevertheless did make it possible for 
the Italian Nation to stop the advance of commnism, so that today Italy is not a 
Communist country which there was every indication it was going to be prior to the 
Marshall Plan, The same thing is true in many other cases -- in Germany, for instance. 
I am sure that I can say that in many parts of Germany I believe our program was not 
as successful, in my opinion, as it should have been in developing democracy. But it 
still did give the German people a chance to get back on their feet and in Western 
Germany to become a self-respecting nation once again. Does that give you some idea 
of what I'm trying to bring out? 

DR. WITMAN: I'd like to know whether Mr, Wick agrees, 

MR. WICK: I'd like to mention a conversation I had about six years ago in 
Paris with one of the dozen most prominent men in France and a former Premier of 
France. He told me, and this was 1950, about March, he said that the worst thing 
that happened to France was the Marshall Plan, And the reason that the Marshall Plan 
was so bad for France was that if, but for the Marshall Plan, there was almost a cer- 
tainty that the French would have reconstructed their Constitution and built a country 
that would have been put upon a firm foundation, bt instead, said he, the Marshall 
Plan sending to France hundredsof millions of dollars a year, Simply subsidized the 
continuation of this sand foundation, the demoralization of the Constitution of 
France. And in many cases, I think that we have actually prevented the progress 
of these countries by subsidizing bad practices that might have been discontinued 
There was a good chance after the war, under the conditions that existed, that they 
would have adopted sound economic reforms and we prevented them from doing SOe 
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DR. WITMAN: What, Mr. Wick, do you think has been the result in terms of the 
development of free institutions? 

MR. WICK: If you're talking about economic freedom, remember that a large 
part of Europe is cartelized. They have monopoly institutions and the best thing that 
we could have done for these countries would have been to have sent them a book by 
Henry Hazlitt called "Economics in One Lesson," Actually, if we had sent $100,000 
worth of these books, which could have been printed for ten cents a piece, if we had 
spent $1 million sending to their intellectual government and political leaders this 
Simple lesson in free enterprise capitalism, it might have done more good than $1 bil- 
lion sent in the form that we actually sent Marshall Plan money. In other words, they 
needed an education in basic principles -- the principles that have built America 
up -- the principles behind our incentive system. 

REP. ROOSEVELT: May I say, Mr. Wick, that I don't blame you for getting ina 
plug for Mr. Hazlitt's book because, of course, that's the most reactionary document 
that I think ever existed in the United States, from an economic point of view. The 
American people voted that out in 1932 and even the Eisenhower Administration hasn't 
brought it back again. And I don't think that even TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR is going 
to be able to bring it back, The American people have given up that form of economy, 
once and for all. I don't think it would help Europe to have to go through what we 
went through in 1929 in order to learn the lesson that Mr. Hazlitt is not a good 
economist so I'm just afraid I can't agree with you on that as being a very effective 
way of helping Europeans, On the other hand, let's look at some of the other valuable 
help which has gone out. Certainly no one could say that we have not done a tremendous 
amount, through our economic and other help, in Greece and Turkey, to set those coun- 
tries in a condition where they were able specifically to resist the advance of com- 
munism, And I get back to the point which we musn't get away from -- that our whole 
aim in foreign aid has nothing to do with the investment of private capital in private 
enterprise in other parts of the world. It is simply trying to help those nations 
pull themselves together, get themselves on their feet through their own methods, in 
order that they might be able to fight against communism and remain free nations. 

MR. WICK: May I have a chance to answer the remarks about Henry Hazlitt? The 
best way to judge a man is to read what he wrote 10 and 20 years ago and Henry Hazlitt 
has been writing for "Newsweek" for the last 10 or 12 years and before that he wrote 
for "Newsweek Magazine" and a person who will read Hazlitt 10 and 20 years ago will 
think much more highly of Henry Hazlitt than of the many New Deal economists whose 
writings you don't dare read more than 3 or years ago because they are like Walter 
Lippman who is called "Operation Crosseyed" -- it varies from year to year, And the 
greatest endorsement of the type of economics that Henry Hazlitt preaches is the fact 
that Ludwig Erhard, the Economics Minister of Germany, put into effect in Germany 
this type of economics in defiance of the orders of the American occupational authori- 
ties and Germany's recovery is based upon the fact that it has, relatively speaking, 
more freedom, more free economics, than any of the other countries of Europe. The test 
of time is the thing that will indicate the validity of the Henry Hazlitt thesis versus 
that of the many other economists of the New Deal school, whose program is largely big 

and big spending. 
ey boi WITMANs "T nae to remind you gentlemen that this subject tonight as aid 
to foreign countries, not for or against aid to Henry Hazlitt, mech as his economic 
philosophy has a bearing on this subject. 

REP. ROOSEVELT: I think we've done pretty well by hin. 

DR. WITMAN: 1 think so too. Let's take a point here which has occurred to me 
as I heard both of you speaking. Both of you referring in some measure, Mr. Roosevelt 
in rather substantial measure, Mr. Wick not so much, of the aid program as something 
which is designed to develop our strength versus, or vis-a-vis, the Communist world, 

I want to raise this question: Does the fact that there has been a recent shift in 
Soviet matters, particularly in their stress and their own economic aid program to the 
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uncommitted countries of Asia and the Middle East, has this in any way affected the 
judgment of one or both of you gentlemen in regard to the aid program? 

REP. ROOSEVELT: Let me say that I think it has had this effect. It has ‘ 
changed the weight of our emphasis from military aid to economic:and cultural aid 
and I, for one, want to make very clear that I am not endorsing entirely the Presi- 
dent's request for his type of foreign aid. In other words, I would cut down, for 
instance, on the Voice of America programs to a very large extent because I believe 
that there is a lot of boasting, as Mr. Wick has brought out, in some of those pro- 
grams, And I would go mch more heavily upon the cultural exchange programs, upon 
the opportunity of people to come into this country and for us to go into their coun- 
try because through this type of foreign aid program, I think we really begin to get 
understanding between people and it is upon those basic understandings that ulti- 
mate and lasting peace mst be found. | 

DR. WITMAN: I'll come to you on this same question in just a momemt, Mr. Wick, 
but I want to pursue another point here with Mr. Roosevelt and that is, you said, Mr. 
Roosevelt, that you do not endorse the President's proposal in toto, Where do you not 
endorse it? In what measure do you disagree with this proposal? 

REP, ROOSEVELT: Let me give you just one specific. He has, for instance, 
requested that his power to make advance commitments be extended over a ten-year period,, 
I do not think that that ten-year period is necessary, As I think I said earlier in 
the program, a five-year period is long enough because that, even if he is reelected, 
would be about the longest period of his influence on the whole program and, therefore, 
it would seem to me that a five-year period would adequately give him the flexibility 
and enable him to make the long-range planning which is a necessity for a part of this 
program. 

DR. WITMAN: Mr, Wick, I know that you are committed to a different kind of an 
aid program, but I wonder how you feel about this matter of the flexibility of aid in 
general -- whether it be private or public. Do yo feel that a high degree of flexi- 
bility should be maintained or do you feel that it requires long-range planning? 

MR. WICK: Well, of course, I am opposed to practically all government aid to 
governments and the effectiveness of the other kind of aid -- private aid -- can be 
illustrated by means of this high Aswan Dam in Egypt. I was asked, just before the 
program, what I would do about the high Aswan Dam, what would happen to it under my 
program, Now, under the traditional method of financing such a dam, the Egyptian 
Government, if it desired to sell bonds in the United States would see a bonding house 
which would tell the Egyptian Government that that dam to be financed: by private 
investors in the United States could be done only once there is assurance of peace 
in the Middle East and if Egypt will create the conditions of peace -- in other words, 
if it will come to some settlement with the State of Israel, then American investors 
probably would be interested in buying a half a billion or a billion dollars worth of 
aid with the bonds, if the Aswan Dam is economically practical, That's the way that 
my method of financing, the traditional American method, would actually work in 
practice, 

DR. WITMAN: Mr. Wick, you have made the mistake -- I don't know whether it is 
a mistake or not -=- in starting to talk about a specific country so I am going to start 
pinning both of you gentlemen down for a few minutes to some specific questions. Let's 
hear Mr. Roosevelt, first of all, on the Egyptian question and then there are a couple 
of other countries I want to ask both of you about. 

REP, ROOSEVELT: I want to make very clear that one of the reasons that the 
Egyptians did not want American private capital to go into the Aswan Dam was because 
they were told by American private capital that if this were done, it would have to 
be done completely under the control of Americans in the job all the way around, And 
they wanted some of their own people in the job -- they wanted to have some voice in 
its development and in the training of their personnel and they didn't think that they 
could get it under those cohditions, I would also, however, add that I would never 
give them any money, any American money from the taxpayers, to build that dam unless 
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they agreed to do something about settling the problems of the Middle East in a peace-~ 
ful manner, Otherwise, I certainly wouldn't go along with them and it seems to me 
that that should be one of our conditions, 

DR, WITMAN: I think there are a lot of people in this country that are really 
concerned about what we should do in regard to aid to India. What do each of you 
think about that? What kind of aid? How much aid? Any aid at all? Mr. Wick? 

MR. WICK: I'll go back to that point that Mr. Roosevelt made about technical 
experts because that's an example of how India is now operating under its present 
government. If technical experts come from the United States or from England, if 
they want to come, to aid some of the private enterprises now in India, they either 
cannot get visas at all or they are given very limited visas; whereas if they are 
brought in by the government, then they can get the visas that the government wants 
them to have and for extended periods, All they need to do to get experts, and ex- 
perts don't cost an awful lot of money in proportion to the budget of a country like 
India, is to bring them in themselves, They don't need to have the United States pay 
for the cost of these experts because they can hire them themselves and then they can 
retain their national pride. It's India doing it herself, Then, I'd like to mention 
something about one of their employment programs in India, which is one of the rea- 
sons they have such a low standard of living -- which is one of the reasons why it is 
so difficult to increase the standard of living. One of the iron and steel works 
today is employing 5,000 men when it only needs 1200 men and that condition is 
characteristic of a large part of private industry in India, this excess employment 
being forced by the government, In the United States we have grown because we have 
discovered how one man can do the work of two or ten or twenty, and not by the re- 
verse policy of forcing twenty or five or two to do the work of one, which is the 
way many of these underdeveloped countries seem to think that they should grow. 

REP. ROOSEVELT: Let me stick to this India problem for a moment. In the 
first place, I think there is probably no better example of a nation which has, in the 
shortest possible time, increased its standard of living than India, under the leader- 
ship of Nehru. Now, the example has been given that in a steel factory there which 
was started from scratch where, naturally, under our way of looking at it they employ 
more people than are necessary, 5,000 instead of 1200, because they have yet to de- 
velop the skills that we have developed in this country over the last couple of hun- 
dred years of industrial development, They will get to that point, too -- there is 
nothing to stop them. In fact, they have shown probably more progress starting from 
far more difficult conditions than we ever started from, because they have so much to 
overcome in the way of past traditions and past ways of life imposed upon them by 
British colonialism, and those ways of life came about by the very thing that Mr, Wick 
is talking about -- foreign invested capital insisting on its getting its pound of 
flesh in order to protect the investors at home. Look what foreign investment did 
to India and the fact that they've gotten where they have today, I think, is one of 
the wonders of the world. 

DR. WITMAN: I am sorry that those of you in our listening audience can't see 
our visual audience because it is very colorful. We have some young ladies here from 
Smith College and I see a very attractive sari down here in the front and I see another 
very lovely yllow and blue blouse from China and I see some silk in purple and yellow 
which is very, very lovely indeed, We're going to start with our question period right 
at this moment and the first question will be from this lady right here, 

QUESTIONER: I am from Greece and I would like to put this question to Mr. Wick. 
Do you think that the anti-American feeling which you have mentioned that is created 
because of foreign aid is a result of the failure of administering the foreign aid as 

terest than as out of colonial interest. 
“sip Peart I'm not sure that I understand your point. Is it because the United 
ards Greece as a colony -- is that your point? 
ete QUESTIONER : Not exactly wi a colony, but the way of administering the aid.... 
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DR. WITMAN: I wonder if I may step in here and see if I can reformlate this 
question. 1 think the young lady is asking a question along these lines. Is the 
American aid program in any sense colored by a colonial objective, or is it entirely 
a selfless program designed for the interests of our allies and friends, Is that 
correct? 

QUESTIONER: That's it, 

MR. WICK: Of course, the United States has invested or spent rather, more 
than $2 billion in Greece, and I doubt whether $100 mihlion will ever come back, 
except if Greece becomes a prosperous country and spends some of that money with us, 
but primarily it was certainly a selfless investment. The greater part of that money, 
of course, was spent for military purposes, mainly to save Greece from the Communist 
raiders who came down there and sought to make Greece a part of the Soviet empire. 
But Greece is a good example of what can happen when the United States invests money 
in Greece, namely, I visited Greece at least six times and I remember in 1952 coming 
into Greece at the airport, the then ambassador met me and my group of editors at the 
airport and when we got to town he excused himself because the then Prime Minister 
had just had a stroke the night before and he said he had to leave us and go to the | 
Vice Premier and help him form a new government. Paul Porter, who is marrying Kathleen | 
Winsor ina short time, only a couple of years before as Ambassador to Greece, told 
the Greek Government that it would have to chodsecertain new ministers because it had 
not had the Left sufficiently represented to please the Truman Administration, In 
other words, we had our hands in there forming the Greek Government because we had 
so much invested there. To this extent, it was a colonial expedition and I am op- 
posed to this aspect of our investments and it is bound to come if we continue to 
invest money in these foreign countries, 

REP, ROOSEVELT: Let me say that I agree with the first part of Mr. Wick's 
answer, and very definitely disagree with the last part. I do not believe that it can 
be shown historically that Mr. Truman ever tried to help forma government of Greece, 
in any way, shape or form, If our American ambassador was asked to give advice by 
the Prime Minister or the Assistant Prime Minister, it was certainly something which 
was up to him to decide whether he should help under the circumstances, or not, but 
I am absolutely certain that all of the money which was spent in Greece was spent 
merely that she might retain her freedom and not be completely subjected to the in- 
vasion of Soviet forces, And I think it has been accomplished and I want to emphasize 
that, unlike Mr, Wick, who is awfully sorry that we're not going to get some of our 
money back, I think the American people have had their money's worth because today 
Greece remains a free country. 

QUESTIONFR: Mr. Roosevelt, I would like to know if you think that American 
foreign aid should only be extended to those countries willing to stand on their own 
feet on a cooperative basis? 

REP, ROOSEVELT: I think that we should only spend money in those countries 
that we are convinced want to build themselves as. free nations. In other words, I do 
not believe that we should spend money on a Soviet satellite that was determined to 
remain a Soviet satellite, liked it and wanted to stay there. Therefore, as an ex- 
ample, we have spent money in countries where they certainly didn't want to have the 
same kind of government that we have, but where they wanted under their own way of 
life, of their own choosing, to remain free and remain independent and to join the 
family of nations as free nations, able to cooperate under their own System and to be- 
lieve that it was possible for nations to live in this world, even though we don't 
all have the same kind of government, 

DR. WITMAN: Here we have a young lady from Korea and I think you have a special 
statement you would like to give us, would you? : 

QUESTIONER: I am from North Korea, studying at Smith College. I am not in- 
telligent enough to ask questions, but I would like to take this opportunity to agree 
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and disagree with some things that have been said. Mr. Roosevelt answered Mr. Wick 
in many ways that I want to say is true. It seems to me Mr, Wick, as I understood 
from his first statement, is afraid of all those names -- communism, socialism, It 
is unfortunate there are two names only. I don't think Mr. Wick studied, in any 
case, the reason why they have to adopt socialism or communism, They have their own 
reasons. The reason, Mr, Wick, is because they are hungry and if someone gives you 
food and tells you that you must say you are a Communist, you will say you are a 
Communist. It's a trait of human nature that when you need something you don't care 
what they call communism or socialism and I think you have ignored the reasons why 
they have taken this form of government, Secondly, you don't know that things change 
gradually, to democracy or some other form, It takes time to go on to that step. To 
me, it is unwise not to help because they call our form of government socialism. In- 
stead, I think you should go on studying the reasons why they take that form, 

DR, WITMAN: Thank you very much, That was a voice from North Korea, Mr, 
Roosevelt would like to speak, 

REP, ROOSEVELT: I just want to say one very quick thing -- that I think that 
what has just been said is something we should always remember; that many people call 
themselves Communists who have no understanding really of what communism means and they 
are not Communists at heart, They are only trying to keep body and soul together and 
by going to help those people, we will bring them back to a free way of life and we 
will stop them from being Communists. 

DR. WITMAN: I think this demonstrates the importance of our, in this country, 
hearing the voice of people from abroad and getting a realistic first-hand View of the 
thinking which comes from those areas of the world with which we are trying to deal. 
Thank you very much, indeed, for your comment, 

QUESTIONER: I would like to direct my question for comment to both the panelists, 
Would they give their reactions to Mr. Reuther!s plan of giving approximately 2% of the 
gross national economy in our expanding economy to long-range foreign aid, both for 
investment and economic development? 

MR. WICK: I have already said that that 2% would amount to about $9 billion a 
year, which was about the amount that Great Britain used to send abroad during the 
late 1890's, and that if countries will seek that money from private investors in the 
United States by setting up a political climate favorable to private investment, I 
am thoroughly in favor of sending that money abroad. If that money is expected from 
the United States Government, I am opposed to it. 

REP. ROOSEVELT: As I understood the question, Mr, Reuther's suggestion means 
both private investment and government aid and that the two should try to be coordinated 
in some intelligent manner, so that our overall national objectives would be helped 
and, therefore, I would have no objection if the total reached 2% at all. I would not 
think that it was either economically feasible or proper for us to try to spend 2% of 
our national income from tax dollars alone, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Roosevelt, you have already partially answered my question, but 
I would like to have it enlarged. Should not foreign aid include the promotion of 
cultural relations and be continued until we have better international understanding? 

REP, ROOSEVELT: Yes, Sir, I thoroughly agree with you and I would place more 
and more emphasis upon that cultural aid and the exchange. I happen to have heard a 
very distinguished lady who is the wife of the publisher of the "Los Angeles Times,” 
Mrs. Norman Chandler, give very eloquent testimony to the fact that the best possible 
program -- not only to help peace, but to have our aims understood abroad -- comes 
from those cultural programs. And I hope that much of the money which we are now spend- 
ing for military aid can, little by little, be reduced and be put into those cultural 
and exchange programs. : . 

QUESTIONER: Why does Mr. Wick feel that nations which are assisted are 
humiliated by the assistance? 

MR.WICK: My Father was a Lutheran Minister and he used to put it this way? 

He favored charity, but he said that charity should never be given if there is any 
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other way to accomplish the same purpose and, therefore, in many, many countries 
there has been little need for this particular method of aid, namely, government 
aid which really becomes charity. 

REP, ROOSEVELT: May I just interrupt one moment and say that I hope our aid 
will never be considered as charity. ; 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Wick, you proposed that a proportion of your diminished 
foreign aid allotment be given to Nationalist China. May we thus assume that you 
contend that Nationalist China has set up in Formosa an economic system which is 
free enterprise in character, or do you regard the aid as rather a reward for re- 
sistance to communism? And may I ask a final part of that question -- how you feel 
about granting Formosa aid if there turned out to be a reconciliation between Peiping 
and the Formosa Government? 

MR. WICK: In the latter case, of course, I would favor its abandonment, but 
Formosa's economic system is not atstake there. Formosa is a military outpost of 
ours. Most of the people on Formosa are Chinese, waiting for the chance to go back 
and invade their homeland and they can remain there as soldiers preparing for that 
time only if subsidized by the United States, and partly, of course, Formosa is the 
result of a terrible tragedy and mistake on our part. Therefore, we owe it to them 
to give this aid for that reason, 

DR. WITMAN: I am going to give each of you a chance to say one brief word 
about your position on this matter of foreign aid -- how much and how long. Since 
Mr. Wick has just had the microphone, I'll turn to Mr. Roosevelt. We'll have to move 
fast on it for a quick summation, 

REP, ROOSEVELT: Dr, Witman, let me first say that I think that Mr. Wick has 
at least compromised his position somewhat by saying that there are given spots where 
he would give foreign aid. He'd like to give it in his own chosen areas, I believe 
that the program has to be broader than that -- I think it has to be aimed at the all- 
over effort to defeat communism and to preserve freedom throughout the world, 

MR. WICK: Of course, part of my philosophy includes, I think, a little higher 
opinion of the people of these foreign countries than perhaps is credited to those 
that believe in foreign aid, I take for granted that these people are capable of self 
rule, That they understand that communism is a form of slavery. Thet we do not have 
to send them a billion dollars to convince them that they should fight this system of 
slavery. And, as a consequence, I favor the system of individual freedom and I favor 
the system of individual incentive which will do most for them in building their own 
standard of living and for preserving their free system, 

DR. WITMAN: May I thank our speakers, Mr. James Roosevelt and Mr. James L, 
Wick, for their very helpful and enlightening discussion of a subject which is before 


the public mind of America roger in a very significant and important way. 
Our thanks also to the staff of Station WMAL. 
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